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THE CHILD AND FLOWERS. 


‘* Hast thou been in the woods with the honey-bee? 
Hast thou been with the lamb in the pastures free? 
With the hare through the copses and dingles wild? 
With the butterfly over the heath, fair child? 

Yes; the light fall of thy bounding feet 

Hath not startled the wren from her mossy seat; 
Yet hast thou rang’d the green forest dells, 

And brought back a treasure of buds and bells. 


‘“‘ Thou know’st not the sweetness, by antique song 
Breath’d o’er the names of that flowery throng; 
The woodbine, the primrose, the violet dim, 
The lily that gleams by the fountain’s brim; 
_ These are old words, that have made each grove 
A dreary haunt for romance and love; 
Fach sunny bank, where faint odors lie, 
A place for the gushings of poesy. 


“ Thou know’st not the light wherewith fairy lore 
Sprinkles the turf and the daisies o’er, 

74 3 for thee are the dews that sleep 

Like hidden gems in the flower-urns deep; 

#nough the rich crimson spots that dwell 

*Midst the gold of the cowslip’s perfum’d cell; 

And the scent by the blossoming sweet-briars shed, 
And the beauty that bows the wood-hyacinth’s head. 


‘Oh! happy child in thy fawn-like glee! 
What is remembrance or thought to thee? 

Fill thy bright locks with those gifts of spring; 
O’er thy green pathway their colors fling; 
Bind them in chaplet and wild festoon— 

W hat if to droop and to perish soon? 

Nature hath mines of such wealth—and thou 
Never wilt prize its delights as now. 


‘“‘ Fora day is coming to quell the tone 

That rings in thy laughter, thou joyous one! 

And to dim thy brow with a touch of care, 

Under the gloss of its clustering hair; 

And to tame the flash of thy cloudless eyes 

Into the stillness of autumn skies; As 
And to teach thee that grief hath her needful part 
’Midst the hidden things ef each buman heart! 


‘“‘ Yet shall we mourn, gentle child, for this? 

Lafe hath enough of yet holier bliss! 

Such be thy portion!—the bliss to look, 

With a reverent spirit, through Nature’s book: 

By fount, by forest, by river’s line, 

To track the paths of a love divine; a 
l'o read its deep meaning--to see and hear 

Grod in earth’s garden—and not to fear!” 


AN ITALIAN STORY. By 

The Posthumous Papers of a-Pérson about Town contains 

a tale ot extraordinary interest, pathos, and beauty. It is too 
long for insertion in our columns, but, supplying the place of 
the portions we have omitted, by links sufficient to connect 
the main incident of the story and make the whole intelligible, 
we now present it to the reader,.in the persuasion that his 
sympathies cannot fail to be powerfully excited in the progress 
of the ‘narrative, as well as by its. touching and even tragical 
termination. 

P A STORY OF OLDEN TIME IN ITALY. 


‘Tam the daughter of noble parents, whom I will 
not name,—for they should rest undisgracod in their 


tombs,—who left me sole heir of a large estate in the i 


| most fertile fields of Italy. I had fair and stately halls, 

vassals for service in court or field, ladies for attend- 
ance, and every other thing needful or unneedful with 
with which human pride can be pampered, and hon- 
our or humour desire or deserve. Mistress of these 
enviable possessions, I had many princely suitors, 
who met with such honourable entertainment as their 
many pleasant qualities merited. But there was one 
never seen among those flattering suitors, who was a 
thriving wooer with my heart, though he had never 
worshipped at its shrine; and might have had that 
woman’s toy as a gift which he was either too hum- 
ble or too proud to ask. 

“This was the noble gentleman called Guido de 
Medicis, the owner of the poor estate, touching upon 
the wider skirts of mine. He was of an ancient race 
of poets, painters, sculptors, legislators, and members 
of all the intellect of Italy; that proud land, where 
the hand of humble genius is of more ‘nobility than 
the entire body of merely honourable birth. But he, 
of whom I write, is now cold in a grave only vaster 
than his great capacity,—the earth embracing the 


which fall at the recollection of the wrong which I 
have done him, outwater that sea, they would not 
enough mourn him who is the drowned hope and 
pride of my dear father-land; vainly therefore do I 
weep a sin which tears may never wash away, 
nor any life or death atone for to heaven and my 
country.” | 

An eloquent and impassioned description of Guido 


| follows this: 


** From some inquiries which I had made among 
his domestics, I learnt that his heart (which I had 
thought possible to be mine) was irrevocably given to 
the fair Bianca, daughter of Baptista Buonaventi, an 
old merchant of Florence: and that, in a few days, he 
was to set out for Syracuse to claim her hand, in 
fulfillment of a steal compact, made when passing 
his novitiate in that city. This intelligence come 
like death upon my heart; and, for many days, I held 
myself averse, from the gay company and the old 
countesses of my house. My noble friends saw my 
spirit to be sick, and strove to come at its disease; 
but I had already formed my resolution, rather than 
confess my weakness to die of an undiscovered grief, 
and, since my malady was hopeless, that it should be 
also voiceless. I preserved that strict silence which 
is alone the security of secrecy. But, nevertheless, I 
wept my sorrow in the loneliness and darkness of the 
sleepless night; and this I did, till the paleness of my 
cheek was now so constant, instead of its wonted 
ruddiness, that it was scarcely noticed, either by the 
pitying kindly, or the prying curious.” 

Guido leaves his house for Florence; and the Ital- 
ian Lady, unable to support his absence, follows him 
in secret, and. becomes introduced to Guido’s intend- 


bride: 
“ Bianca Buonaventi, was indeed a woman worthy 


sea; and could these miserable and shameful tears, 


of a sculptor’s love; for all those beauties which Art 
has imitated from Nature were mingled in her. In 
her form were blended all that I had till then thought 
the idealities of Grecian grace and Roman majesty; 
in motion she was stately as the swan; and swam the 
air rather than walked the earth. Her step was an 
inanditable music; her voice sweeter than the recol- 
lected music of a dream. Her mind was a book of | | 
pure and wise thoughts, written surely by some hand Bh 
divine. Her countenance such as angels wear—and il 
they were made fair that man might love heaven, F | 
where all is beautiful. Love shone in her eyes, but | 
with so holy and placid a fire,—two sisterstars burn- 
ing in the winter beam not a chaster light; wherever a 
they turned all eyes were illuminated, and whatever Si 
she looked upon reflected back the beauty she turned 
upon it. Indeed all those fair and admirable qualities 
which make women worthy of that paragon of earth- | 
ly creatures—man—she was perfection. That Guido 
should love the gentle girl was no longer wonderful; iq if 
for I even loved him the more that he did love her, so | 
endearing a power hath beauty in its purity.” a 
They were to be married on the morrow; and the Si 
Italian lady subduing her passions to a sister's love, 
attended the solemn ceremony, and agreed to accom- 
pany them from Florence to thesea-coast, where they 
all took shipping for Syracuse, the residence of Bian- 
ca’s family and aré overtaken by a stotm. 


The frail vessel, which had Jainon the waters like 
a log, strained under their strong stirring, and creak- g i 
ed as if its ribs were severing. High wave followed | . 


high wave, as if they were indeed not waves, but 
mountains sliding off the face of the earth in the sea a 
of space—when rolling some way over the common 
level of the waters, they fell with a crushiug noise 
into the bed of the sea. Atlength all the fury of the . 5 
tempest seemed gathered, and again the lightning 5 ul 
glanced along the deck, and mingled with the wash- ay 
ing waves; so that it was not easy to say whether i 
the water was not lightning, or the lightning the wa- 

ter, for they appeared one. The crazy vessel now ie i 
dipped down, and now heaved to this side and now | | 
to the other, like a toy in the hands of the mighty 
tempest. The master gave command, seeing that 
the sea broke with every rush over the ship, that 
those who feared the peril should go below; but not 
one of the trembling throng stirred from where they 
held by the ship,—for all saw the worst, and not one 
thought it possible to escape from it. Bianca clung 
in horror, to her husband, who strove to comfort her, 
and bid her take heart. The old man covered his 
gray head with the foldings of his cloak; and, as he 
sat motionless and wordless, seemed the very resig- 
nation of despair.” 

The storm increasing, the vessel was driven onthe 
rocks; but again floated off, without sinking. The 
tragedy now thickens: | 

“It was true that she had endured but little hurt, 
and with the recoiling rush of the waves, was thrown 
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do and to Heaven, its damnable deceit. Guido heard 


afloat again; but ere the master could leap to the 
helm, to put her further out, a strong sea came dri- 
ving before the wind, which now blew as it would 
part the poles, and again flung her, as if she were 
no mightier than a sea-shell, upon the sharp rocks. 
She broke at the blow like parted bread, the stern 
half of her bulk tumbling over into the sea, while the 
head of the vessel lay reeling on the rock. Then the 
shriek of dismay and death went up from men that 
were never more to call on Heaven; for many of the 
crew were crowded about the helm, and when it par- 
ted, went down with her, never again to rise with 
life. The venerable Babtisia, Guido, his fair wife, 
and my wretched self, still clung to the chains at the 
bow; but not long held we there, for a strong wave 
came mounting at our backs, and in a moment we 
were hurled with the halved vessel down from the 
reef into the gaping abyssmal depths he had left in the 
sea. Again the fragment mounted to the surface, 
and we had all held to each other and to the ropes 
which were coiled round our bodies, save the feeble 
Bianca, who had sunk out ofthe grasp of her husband 
but being entangled in the coil of the ropes, was not 
swept into the sea. We might hear another wave 
coming with a rushing roar towards us, as it had 
determined we should be its prey; when Guido, see- 
ing, with the calmness of courage, that, if we waited 
it, our escape was hopeless, cried out, * ’ Father, take 
thou the care of the Lady Erminia, as I will of thy 
daughter, and let us at once leap beyond the reef into 
the sea, and struggle for the land.’ i 

*‘And now shrink not as from the serpent-fiend, to 
hear me tell the story of that crime which has cursed 
me here, and which may hereafter. After these 
words, he again cried out, ‘ Bianca, my beloved 
where art thou?’ The fatal love which had fed upon 
me like a flame upon a living sacrifice, even in this 
awful hour burnt sensibly in my hateful heart; and 


him and of life, some fiend answered surely with 
my tongue, Here!’ and he caught at me asa des- 
perate drowner doth at a floating weed, and leap- 
ing into the sea, cried to the old man, ‘ Follow me, 
father, follow me!’ But he heard him not; for I saw 
that he was dead, and had fallen on his swooned child, 
who, as we leaped into the sea, shrieked out, and 
auditorily informed me that she still lived, though my 
struggling soul would fain have quitted its con- 
science with the thought that she was dead, and so 
have palliated to itself, if it failed afterwards to Gui- 


not her cry, orif he did, took it,in the stunning turbu- 
lence of the tempest’s roar, for mine. For a long 
time he buffetted the waves with a giant’s strength 


and a courage that could not be weakened; and still 


living rock, he cried, ‘ Be of good cheer, my Bianca, 
I shall save thee yet!’ And when I heard him call on 
her name, my heart smote so fearfully within me, 
that, thoughI was sure of death if I had disclosed that 
I was Erminia, I thrice had nearly confessed the 
dreadful truth; but my love of life, and cruel love of 
him, stifled my voice.—Twice I saw in the glaring 
flash of lightning, that he gazed upor me, to see if I 
had life; for the fear of disclosare, and the peril of 
the waters, made me voiceless and strengthless, and 
[ lay almost lifeless in his clasping arm, as he struck 
through the waves with the other. He looked 
on me again, but the waters had washed my long 
hair, over my face, so that he knew me not; and still 
he clasped me to him tenderly, and beat his burdened 
way through the sea. Long time thus he contended 
resolutely with death, when just as his strength was 
spent, and he had bade me commit my soul to Hea-\ 


f ven, he described lights not far before us, and faintly 


told me still to hope, for we were near land: This 
nerved him anew, and he plied his way lustily, till 
we at length touched the rocky shore, where, sum- 
moning a desperate man’s might, he climbed up the 
low, craggy cliffs, and, feeling the firm earth under 
him, dropped to the ground, from utter exhaustion. 

For some time I knew not what occurred, for safety 
then seemed more dreadful] to me than the dangers | 
had passed through, and I swooned. When I recov- 
ered, I found Guido endeavouring to bring life back, 
by cherishing men in his bosom. And ever and anon 
he would call for help, as strongly as he might, to 
the distant fisherman’s cattage’s where he had first 
discerned the light which led him to the shore. 

“ At length we descried a light approaching the 
spot where we lay, still-onthe ground, and could hear 
the loud halloo of the comers; and, after some time, 
guided by his continual cry a fisherman came up with 
atorch. As it neared usI shrunk from it like a foul 
and guilty thing, that loves darkness rather than day, 


»|| but in vain; for Guido’s anxious eye looked at last on 


my face as the light fell on it, when uttering a dread- 
ful shriek of dismay and despair, he dropped me from 
his arms, and, starting from the ground, like one 
made instantly mad by some sudden stroke upon the 
brain, he rushed, staggering and strengthless, but 
wildly, to the cliff. Iclung to,him heavily, to pre- 
vent him from again leaping into the sea; but I dared 
not speak to him, save by feeble, inarticulate cries. 
He glanced at me alook which withered me, and 
shaking me like a serpent to the earth with a terrible 
cry, flung himself from the cliff into the sea. I be- 
held him beating his way back to the wreck, as the 


,||lightning momentarily flashed from the firmament; 


and, at length, I saw him grasp at some white bur- 
den on the waters, and again to turn for shore; but sud- 


»|| denly his right arm ceased to strike out; and, though 
prompted by that miserable passion, and the love of| 


I kept. my breaking eyes fixed on the same spot 
when the next lightening flashed, I saw that he had 
sunk; when, crying to God in my despair I fell on my 
face, and was insensible to all about me.” 


| [For the Philadelphia Album.] 
AN ESSAY ON SENSE AND IMPRESSION. 
By Phili. 

That very pleasing passion, or principle of emotion 
which has always been known by the name of “love,” 
has sometimes been called by modern philosophers, 
“impression,” probably from the supposition, that 
it has its lively existence in the human breast from 


|the exhibition and notice of human forms and expres- 


sive features. That this notion might appear the 


»|| more certain, it has been argued, that if man knew 


»||nothing he must be destitute of rational delight, and 
as he beat the waves aside, or breasted them like a/l; 


if he had no eyes to see, nor ears to hear, whatever 
might move or shine upon the earth, must exist, 
without affording him amusement or pleasure. What 
is not ours, what we cannot obtain, what would be 
of great use to us, if we could get it, heightens our 
admiration of that object contemplated and desired. 

Love, however, does not only have its being in the 
heart of man, by the exhibition and notice of pleas- 
ing figures, but from rational and pious reflections. 

That friend whom we know to be virtuous and sen- 
sible, we love: that man who has borne hardships 


and evils, and has done a town or city service, we|| 


respect; and that man who has been perseveringly 
active and laborious in his country’s welfare; and 
has wrought victories, and obtained independ- 
ence for thousands, we praise, we love, we honour, 
and almost adore. Man philosophically considered, 


is a wonderful being of ‘* i impression, ” and has many 


avenues to his saul: at one hour he is delighted, and 


|at the next, disgusted and vexed. The eye isa ge- 


neral channel of communication of evil and good :so 

is the ear and other senses. Nor can we have the 
choice of all good and pleasure and no evil; for atthe 
heels of beauty is deformity, and sometimes in front 
of virtue staggers shameless vice; and while our ears 
are receiving important intelligence, and sweetest 
cords of music: alas! there is the tale of the death of 
a friend, the loss of a ship, the downfall of an empire! 
Our glorious Creator, is called a Being of Love, but 


we do not believe that His love has its existence from 
the ordinary source of ours; that he cannot be capti- 
vated with beauty or disgusted with deformity. 
However, this idea we may draw from his works, he 
is not an enemy to what is glorious or beautiful, nor 
of such hateful feeling towards what appears of a 
different class that he cannot suffer its existence; but 
of moral beauty and piety he declares in favour, he is 
not delighted, but angry with sin or sinners; but if his 
being of sensibility were on principles like man’s, his 
works of innumerable worlds, are chief sources of his 
pleasure; he created all things for his delight. But 
we have no authority to compare the Almighty to 
ourselves; nor on the other hand, think we are like 


unto him, either in our general constitution or mental 
faculties. 


“‘ Know thou thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man.’ 


- But in all our laudable inquiries into the nature of 
our being and powers, we have arrived to but very 
few certain truths; and here is one as certain as any; 
that man is a very great, but a very dependant crea- 
ture. He is dependant upon the Almighty for the 
being and life of his soul, for all his knowledge and 
pleasures. Though the articles and order of crea- 
tion contributes much to his present comfort, still he 
is dependant upon the Almighty and incomprehen- 
sible God for the creation and preservation of the 
means of his support, and many enjoyments. His 


,»||dependance on secondary causes is considerable. 


He has eyes, but without light, he cannot see. He 
has ears, but without the creation of sound, he does 
not hear. He has reasoning powers, but “ what can 
he reason but from what he knows?” Therefore, man, 
to exist ditinctly alone, would appear but a beautiful 
carbonic statue. The earth and literal heavens and 
man, stand in a helpful connexion, but he passeth 


,|| away, but the earth for the present endures; the spirit 


of man goes to the God who made it. In man’s pre- 
sent connected state of spirit and matter, his eyes 
discern nothing but coarse matter; air, which isa 
transparent elastic fluid is not observable by the eye: 
not so much, perhaps, because it is very fine in its 
particles, but because it is so amazingly transparent 
in its property. If a cloud of chimney smoke, were 


j|ten thousand times as small as what it really isin its 


particles, would when compressed together be as 
black as formerly, as easily seen as ever; not so of 


|| the air, no compression helps it to be discerned. Its 


body can be felt and feared, therefore we know con- 
cerning its being, that it does exist. 

The mysterious spirit of man cannot be seen by 
mortals, and it ig a question of some importance, 
whether it can be felt or not; to me that question is 
without doubts. Persons of similar views and per- 
suasions take much pleasure in each other's company, 
but not at all where contrary principles are articles 
of real faith. -In the present life, very frequently 
persons of different views, tempers and habits, be- 
come connected together for lifé, with such there is 
always some strife, but the one who i is the most elo- 
quent, consequential and persevering has the advap- 
tage of making a convert, putting an end to war, 
which otherwise must have been in internal opera- 


tion always, and sometimes fearfully apparent and 
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epen. Betterso than worse. However, it is very 


true that differeat persons, have different notions of 


beauty: an odd figure, but partially polished, will at- 
tract the attention of one individual, more than the 
same can be captivated by another of exact propor- 
tion and of highest polish: so that ladies 4f the finest 
skin and features and fashionable forms, do not al- 
ways so strikingly meet the eyes of ali as might be 
philosophically supposed. Often a choice is nade in 
favour of less real beauty, though there is real beauty 
some how apprehended in the person thus selected 
and desired. There is the soul to be seen in the 
face, and he who deserves a kindred spirit for a com- 
panion seeks for it, to him a life of love is of more 
value, than thousands of gold, of parade and show. 
Not every handsome looking person cares for the 
enjoyment of social friendship; there are other things 
which engross their attention, to which they have 
been early habituated, and use to them has become a 
fixed second nature. However, that which is really 
beautiful of itself carries power of its own appear- 
ance with it, as far as it is distinctly and minutely 
observed. A beautiful thing to a dying or sick man 
would delight him some, if he could behold it with 
undivided attention: but many things at such a time 
engross and possess the whole soul. In a word: ac- 
cording to the habits and use of mortal men, various 
things form various impressions, and by habit and 
discipline, men of different notions can become twin 
spirits. A well established and maintained religion 
has that effect. None love so ardently as the disci- 
ples of Jesus Christ, who have one master and Lord, 
and are run into one mould. 

[ shall say but a very little more upon this subject: 
reasonable things should be always contemplated by 
both sexes, and virtuous habits cultivated. Ifthe 
youth of our cities would have reasonable and lasting 
happiness they must be wise. A future happy life 


may much depend upon a good beginning. Tales 


love, and novels often mislead the mind, and ill direct 
the pleasing powers of imagination. Youthful pas- 
sions if governed by reason and revelation, will an- 
swer the right end of their creation. External cir- 
cumstances, with respect to wealth, cannot always 
make a person happy; “ we must not always try to 
bring our circumstances to our minds, but our minds 
to ourcircumstances.” Expect not too much lest we 
too often be disappointed; but hope for the best, 
however often we may be disappointed. Losses will 
occur, but there will always be seasons of sunshine 


and pleasure. Innocence, unaffected politeness, andj}: 


a disposition manifest to do well, should be always 
seen in youthful groups, and in lesser circles, and in 
near iuterviews. Whatever may be the moving 


figure or face of an object, it will beget its likeness, 


especially if it is so substantial as not to waver. In 
this world, unfortunately, less gives way to the great- 
er, weakness to strength: virtue in her infancy is 
sometimes met by the hardy and bold hand of vice: 
virtue has her place of defence, there weakness be- 
comes strength, and the giant of wickedness a cap- 
tive in galling chains. Virtue in exercise is power, 
she has a native strength superior to all the forced 
efforts of guilt and depravity. Let her person be 
contemplated, let her charms be observed, and witha], 
let her know her strength in time of need; and though 
but a little one, she shall become mighty, and though 
not much known, will be well Known, and long re- 


spected. 


A NOBLE THIEF. 


The following appears in a native Bengalese paper, 
‘‘ Lately, in the district of Bankora, a thief had made 
an enterance through the wall: into the house of a 


\ 


Brahmin. Whilst searching for booty, he heard voices, 
and was about to retreat, when he found the parties 
close to the spot where he had entered, consisting of 
the Brahmin’s wife and her gallant engaged in con- 
versation. ‘The woman complained of the jealousy 
of her husband, and her lover recommended her to 
take advantage of his being asleepto murder him, 
giving her a weapon for the purpose. She objected, 
however, that if he should awake he might be too 
strong for her; and urged the gallant to undertake 
the deed himself, to which he consented: as he ad- 
vanced to enter the house, the thief, although dis- 
posed to-make free with the Brahmin’s property, 
thought it incumbent on him to protect the Brahmin’s 
life, and as the intended murderer passed the spot 
where he was secreted, he thrust the instrument with 
which he had made his way through the wall into 
the man’s belly and killed him; after which he made 
his escape. The woman seeing her gallant slain, 
made an outcry, which brought her husband and the 
neighbors to the spot, when she accused the former 
of haviag committed the murder. He was according- 
ly secured and tried, and, as apperances were strong 
against him, sentenced to be hanged. From this 
fate he was again rescued by the heroism of the free- 
booter, who, on hearing the turn events had taken, 
gave himself up, and acknowledged his crime. We 


have not heard what decision was pronounced in the 
case.”’ 


PASSAGES. 
She was not pretty—short and small— 
You would not like her face at all. 
Her brow was ample--high—but oh 
It was a scandal upon snow; 
Her face was broad—-her cneek and chin 
With nota sign of a dimple in— 
Her features coarse, and wanted chiselling 
Her hair untam’d and wanted frizzling, 
And how to prove her red and-white | 
Would puzzle a painter’s manag’d light, 


And yet her eye!—-that matchless eye! 

Twas like a drop of midnight sky, 

The darkest—purest—deepest blue 

That e’er distill’d the silent dew— 

And every light unthinking glance 
_Seem’d kindling with a prophet’s trance, 

And met, and melted in your eye 


As ’twere its lifetolook and die CASSIUS. 


GREEK FEMALES. 
When we consider the degraded condition of 
Turkish females, and reflect that the Greeks have 


so many ages been under the most severe thraldom,|| 


we find at once double reason to wonder and to rejoice 
at the interesting accounts we have, from authentic 
sources, of the elevation of the character of Grecian 
women. Factson which wecan rely, prove that even 
amid the sufferings to which they have been reduced 
by the war, and in spite of the scenes of distress and 
horror which have been made familiar to their ears 
and eyes, they have preserved their modesty of deport- 
ment, and delicacy of feeling, which form such an es- 
sential part of the character of their sex. We learn, 
through the reports of our countrymen recently from 
their shores, that the crowds of destitute and starving 
women, who had the heroism to brave death in all its 
terrors, rather than fall into the power of the barba- 
rians, wherever they have been thrown on the rocks 
and islands of the Archipelago, adhere to the strict 
rules of female propriety and delicacy; and that their 
modest demeanor as well as their warm expressions 


forth the sympathy of those who went in our name.to 


[® gratitude for food and clothing, irresistibly called 


administer relief. From particulars we have learnt 


of their condition, we are sure it is extremely difficult 
for persons inthe United States to form an idea of 
their sufferings. Y. D. Adv. 


ON A FADED VIOLET. 
The odour from the flower is gone, 
Which like thy kisses breathed on me; 
The colour from the flower is flown, 
Which glowed of thee, and only thee! 


A shrivelled, lifeless, vacant form, 
It lies on my abandoned breast, 

And mocks the heart which yet is warm, 
With cold and silent rest. 


I weep—my tears revive it not; 
I sigh—it breathes no more on me! 
its mute and uncomplaining lot 


Is such as mine should be. (SHELLEY. 


TREASURES OF THE EAST. 

The eastern hemisphere continues to have a cer- 
tain venerable air with old men, from a belief that 
the star of knowledge first enlightened its horrizon. 
Children delight in it from its containing the enchan- 
ting tales of the “Thousand and one Nights;” ladies 
admire its flowered muslins, rich shawls, pure pearls, 
and brilliant diamonds; mercharts view it as a source 
of commercial wealth; the naturalist, the botanist, 
and the geologist, search its plains, its forests, and its 
mountains, for unicorns, spikenard, splendid speci- 
mens of zeolite, and grand basaltic formations; the 
English soldier looks to its fields for a harvest of re- 
putation; while pious missionaries sally forth with 
more than military zeal, to reclaim its millions from 


error, and show them the path of life. 


FENELON. 

When Fenelon was almoner to Louis XIV. his 
majesty was astonished to find, one Sunday, instead 
of a numerous congregation, only himself and the 
priest. 

“What is the reason of this?” said the king. 

“] caused it to be given out, sire,” replied he,“‘that 
your majesty did not attend chapel to-day, that you 
might know who came to worship God, and who to 
flatter the king.” 


A Compliment.—A more elegant compliment was 
perhaps never paid, even in the peculiar land of po- 
liteness, than that involved in the reply of the cele- 
brated Mercier, to the modest author of a very af- 
fecting tragedy, who begged he would tell him what 
faults he observed in the work.— How could I see 
any faults? My spectacles were always too wet to 
discern them.” | 


Friendly Advice.—Take a paper. One that is not 
conducted by an unprincipled madcap in politics, nor 
by a sectarian bigot in religion. There is no estima- 
ting the advantage of a well conducted periodical to 
a family. It is at least worth five times the ordinary 
cost of it. The difference between a family that 
takes a good paper, and one that takes none, is al- 
ways perceptible; and that difference, so far as intel- 
ligence and moral elevation are concerned, will gen- 
erally follow children through life. 


FROM HALLECK’S FANNY. 


There are some happy moments ir this lone 
And desolate world of ours, that well repay 
The toil of struggling through it, and atone 
For many a long sad night and weary day. 
They come upon the mind like some wild air 
Of distant music, when we know not where, 


Or whence the sounds are brought from, and the power 
Though brief is boundless. at far future home 
Oft dream’d of, sparkles near—its rose wreath’d bower, 
cloudless skies us: we 
Chang’d sm the instant—all gold leaf and gilding— 
This is, in vulgar phrase, call’ Castic-building. 
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MAN. 
Strange province this wherein poor man is Cast! 
A little empire in an empire vast; 
But stranger still that noble being man, 
Exciting wonder singe the world began. 
Man, noble once, but, oh! degraded now, 
Proud in his fall, and erring scorns to bow; 
His rudder passion, hope is his, though dark, 
And cursed lust his weather-beaten bark. 
Frail bark, indeed! to brave life’s stormy seas, 
‘Temptation wing’d on ev’ry venom’d breeze! 
And what is honour, fame? a bubble vain 
Proud man is ever seeking to obtain. 
Does he obtain it? yes! he sometimes may, 
But tis when death has blotted his fair day. 
Tell monster death! thou ever must prevail, 
And life’s frail bark be shatter’d in the gale! 
See, see, that ancient heing bending o’er 
‘The heaps of gilded dust he has in store, 
Aud mark his features, ark his hoary head; 
Will not the dust soon be that miser’s bed? 
Behold that youth by fashion led aside, 
To whom gay pleasure opes her portals wide; 
Observe him well! tho’ blooming now so sweet, 
His shiv’ring bark shall soon destruction meet. 
‘Thus moves our world; and thus poor feeble 
man 

Promoves the pre-conceiv’d, pre-ordain’d plan, 
Perfurms his part, and yieldeth up the ghost, 
Degraded dies,—a mortal but at most. 

ALP. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 

THE SMALL GENIUS.—No. 10. 

The spell is on me and I must prate of ian. 
Wherefore is it that he is so distinct in his na- 
ture, so opposite in the construction of his 
mind and in the formation of his character. 
This is a dispensation of Heaven beyond the 
conceptions of dust, aud beyond the research- 
es of philosophy. Suppose for a moment that all 
mankind were the precise prototvpes of each 
other in person, endowed with an equivalent 
degree of intellect, and with equa! faculties 
for the obtainment of wealth and knowledge. 
Suppose also that his desires in all emergen- 
cies aud upon all occasions were the same, de- 
rived from the same impulses and terminating 
in the same results. What revolution in his 
destiny would such a metamorphose effect? 
Would his earthly felicities be increased or 
diminished? Such considerations can scarcely 
be solved with any kind of plausibility. Yet 
in the exercise of reason, and from the emana- 


tions of sophistry, a profundity of arguments 


might be adduced to prove or disprove a nega- 
tive to either of these questions. The language 
of christians, resigned and patient christians, 
would be, that man’s condition could not be 
bettered under any Other dispensation of hea- 
ven, The benefactions of Jehovah, they argue, 
are of the most merciful character. To be in 
conformity with justice they are unparalleled 


~ for kindness and for love. Yet the doctrine of 


the sceptic is widely different. He would im- 
peach the bounty of the Giver of all good, and 


confound the fidelity of justice with the n-| = 
clemency oftyranny. Inthe supremacy of his} 
wisdom and the hardiness of his soul he would| 333 

ask why he was created to be miserable? All| § 


self-sufficient casuists speak of themselves only 
as instruments in the hands of heaven. Why 
they exclaim were passions given us if the 
fruits of these passions are to rise up in judg- 
ment against us? why were we endowed with 
reason if the emanations of that faculty are to 
be restrained by the dogmas of religion. Alas! 
vain man, know ye not that with the passion, 
God has given you the power to restrain its 
propensities, and has willed for his pleasure as 
well as for your own eternal felicity, that you 
should act according to his counsel. Yes, ex- 
claim they—but wherefore implant seeds of 
vice in-our bosoms, knowing that they would 
flourish and produce fruit, and also knowing 


'| the opinions of the world? shall 1 forego my 


We ~\ 


fore give us these passions at all—would not 


his will, and at the same time have prevented 
our eternal ruin. No, they exclaim in the de- 
lusion of this sophistry, the doctrine is false— 
the fable of punishment is untrue—the nature 
of God has been calumniated, and his attri- 
butes of love and mercy impeached by these 
absurdities. This is the weakness of vanity 
and of pride. This is aworm’s defiance of a 
God. All moral agency is considered a para- 
ble, and al] restraints upon vice and immeral- 
ity estimated as tributes of servitude, to the ty- 
rannical will of their Maker. **What!” exclaims 
the self-elevated casuist, “shall 1 pretend to be- 
lieve what my understanding teaches me is ab- 
surd—shall I be a hypocrite to myself for fear 
that the world should brand me as a renegade 
from religion and a blot upon christianity, 
Shall 1 sink the high impulses of my intellect 
into a mirror for fools, and become a link in the 
chain of bigotry and superstition which fetters 


own estimation of mind, and prostitute my 
principles for cowardice, mental cowardice, 
become a poltroon in intellect? No, thank hea- 
ven; depraved [I may be, so far as conformity 
with superstition is concerned, but still the de- 
pravity of principle as evidenced in the ways of 
atiected religionists, is ten thousand times more 
despicable than mine!” 

Are there any among our readers who argue 
thus—any who-are just entering upon the 
threshold of life, with power of mind, and fer- 
vency of imagination, ‘and yet dreadful and 
almost inseperable evil, with their principles 
tinged with infidelity. If there are let them 


beware. It is a proud bark, in which the hopes 
of many a gallant mariner have been crushed. 
It is an ambitious eagle, towering in its elevat- 
ed mockeries, but destined to fall with a dread- 


ful force tothe earth, I never-knew an exam- 
ple in which youth tinctured with sceptical 
opinions became prosperous. Infidelity is the 
Charybdis of genius. Its victim is viewed with 
horror by piety—shunned by friendship, and 
neglected by age. When misfortune is about 
to lay ber iron hand upon him, few will be 
found to sympathize and none to save. He is 
an infidel they exclaim, and however unjust the 
implication, every other crime is considered as 
embraced in the contagion of that word. 
Some celebrated writer has observed that 
no eminently endowed man could possibly be 
an infidel. Many inferior minds may pretend 
to be thus influenced, but it is all hypocrisy, all 
affectation, and likethe precepts of authors, or 


their absence have ensured compliance with | 


void, and consequently of no avail whatever in 
any emergency. Subscribers desirous of mak- 
ing remittances in advance for the next volume, 
had better on all occasions address the pub- 
lishers, without any risk in, or reference to an 


intermediate conveyance. 


The Farmer’s Magazine, the prospectus 
of which we insert this week has a plausible 
appearance. A work having ends similar with 
those set forth in the proposals, well got up, 
and properly conducted, could not fail to meet 
with liberal commendation and generous pa. 
tronage. We wish the enterprizing individual 
who planned this affair, all the encouragement 
which the project merits. It may be well to 
state in the commencement. however, that 
the work has not the most remote connexion 
with this publication. 


PATIENCE, 

In the exercise of the duties of an edjtor, no 
qualification is more requisite than patience. 
The many ignorant and impertinent scoundrels 
who have access to inferior and slanderous 
journals, who are eager for chastisement at 
the hands of respectability and talent, for 
notoriety sake, are forever concerting strata- 
gems and devising slanders, that many elicit a 
reply or a notice ofsome character, from those 
whom they feel are above the utmost reachings 
of their souls. Nothing is so mortifying to the 
vanity of a writer, however insignificant or 
worthless, as to be unable to elicit tine slightest 
attention from those he attacks,—Nothing more 
promptly makes hin feel the abject contempt 
at which his powers are estimated, and the ut- 
ter abhorence with which all sensible and up- 
right men view his character... We think it 
was Addison who observed that the man who 
could pass through the world unmolested and 
unaccused by villainy or slander, must indeed 
be a pink of morality, or too unimportant to 


| render his life or actions of any consequence to 


the world. Itis natural that the vicious and 
powerless, should envy the virtuous and effi- 
cient, and“wherever you observe a pack of 
blood-hound wretches, eager to run down a 
younger and better man, who in any way may 
be estimated a rival, be assured that the latter 
1s possessed of extraordinary merits and abili- 
ities, which render his conquest of so much 
more importance to his enemies. The case 
may be aptly illustrated by a parallel, A high 
mettled and spirited horse for example, is cer- 
tain to attract the yelpings of unmannerly curs 
whenever and wherever he appears, whereas a 
tame and gentle donkey, travels along upon all 
occasions, with the greatest security, unyelped 
at and unmolested. What then do the ma- 


the misanthropy of Byron, only to be found in 
He that would question the dispensations of 
providence, so far as regards the variety of life 
and the disposal of its felicities, is an ungrate- 
ful and an unreasonable wretch, and not de- 
serving of life. ASMODEUS. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9, 1828. 


{> The Agency of this paper for Wash- 
ington city and its neighbourhood has been 
transferred to Mr. John Crummel, general 
agent, Pennsylvania Avenue. 


3L_#> Agents, editors and others who may 
have received, or may receive, any monies or 
account of, or due to this ‘establishment, will 
be cautious in appropriating the same to any 
purpose whatever, unauthorised by the present 
proprietors. Any authority that may have ex- 


isted in other hands heretofore, is now nulland 


levolent attacks of ignorance and depravity 
signify? Thevare only so many testimonies 
of envious malignity, offered at the shrine and 
devoted to the supremacy of genius. We that 
for a moment could be turned from his path by 
their influence is unworthy the name of man 
and the attributes of his intellect, Of what 
avail was it that a thousand petty shafts were 


levelled at the invincible Junius,—he felt se- 


cure in the might and solidity of his intellect, 


:| and pitying the impotent buzzings of the motes 


that infested him,.he felt it was only necessary 
to stretch out his hands and the reptiles would 


be crushed. 


CANDOUR. 

The business of life, public reputation and 
private character, fiiendly intercourses and 
domestic felicities. all materially depend upon 
the exercise of this virtue. “In the transaction 
of business when one man’s interes.s are de- 
pendant upon anothers sincerity, how all im- 
portant is it that the words he utters in refer- 
ence to payments of money loaned, or the ful-' 
fillment of a promise, should bb tinctured alto- 
gether with the spirit of candour. In the ordi- 
nary occurrences of life, and in the common 


conversations of the day, it has become so much 
a habit for persons to speak carelessly and in- 
sincerely, that the vice has grown upon the 
world in general, and it is now thought a mat- 
ter of but slight importance to commit an act 
of this character. The effects of this single 
evil, upon society and morals are of immense 
importance. Where there is no confidence 
there can be no fellowship. The basis of’ so- 
cial community is destroyed and a suspicious 
caution supplants the situation of honest ficel- 
ity and trusting friendship. There are few 
perfectly candid men cven among our best citi- 
zens. The ways of the world and chicanery of 
rogues, has driven this virtue from civilized lile, 
Advantage has so frequently been taken of the 
unguarded and unsuspicious, that it has become 


a matter of policy, if not a matter of justice to » 


themselves for' mankind to be wary one with 
the other. Dishonesty and deceit are so fre- 
quently hidden beneath the mask of virtue 
and friendship, that outward semblauces and 
fond professions are not always certain land- 
marks of sincerity. Every man is deemed un- 
trustworthy by his fellow citizen until his nature 
is discovered, and his character explained.— 
Why is this? Because deceit has been so gen- 
erally practiced among human nature, that 
candour has almost lost its title to be a virtue 
and is considered a weakness. Wherefore is it 
a weakness? Because the candid man iz too 
readily made the dupe of the designing, and 
his interests entangled in the web which vil. 
lainy is perpetually weaving for its victims, 
Among women also, insincerity is widely 
practised and is attended with baneful conse- 
quences. Yet in the present state of morality 
it cannot be otherwise. She has so often and 
so deliberately, been made the dupe of duplici- 
ty, that she must of a necessity exercise much 
caution in her actions as well as her language, 
for her own protection. The situation of wo- 
man in all departments of life is essentially dif- 
ferent from that of man. He has a thousand 
privileges granted to him, the indulgement in 
one of which by her would be attended with 
utter ruin. It is said that her nature is differ- 
ent. We deny it—the sexes are equally en- 
dowed with intellect by nature and the differ- 
ence of formation of mind and opinion is alto- 
gether the effect of habit and-education. ‘The 
current of her thouglits is turned into a partic- 
ular channel and all her ideas by education are 
associated with more distinct connections than 
those of man. In her girlhood manifold restraints 
are thrown over her, she is taught to view the 
world’s eye with awe, and to hear its opinions 
with submission. Her nature is fettered down 
to gentleness and she is not permitted to utte: 
her thoughts with freedom nor periorm her ac- 
tions with defiance. The natural consequence 
of this is a resigned submission to the edicts of 


the world. And who uttersthese edicts? The 
public press has ever been under the jurisdic- 


tion of man. He has held the reins in his own 
hands, and given forth his opinions as the fiat 
of fate. A new era is about dawning amoug 
the ages, Woman is rapidly assuming her 
rights and illustrating the vigour of her intej- 
lect. She is no longer subserviant to man for 
advocacy. Inthe columnsof this journal she 
has put forth rays of light and uttered senti- 
ments of wisdom. The bondage of mind is 
frittering away, and the chords of subserviency 
are riven in twain. And yet she is stained 
with the vice of insincerity. Her opinions are 
biassed by the errors of education and the 
weakness of buman nature. Candour is not 


‘the sole empress of_her pen, nor sincerity the 


only stay upon her judgment. We have looked 
over some dozen contributions from the pens 
of female correspondents, and find them al- 
most as bigoted as’ the opinions of man. We 
admit that in conversation it may not always 
be wise to be sincere, but in an anonymous 
communication there certainly can arise uo evil 


| 
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— 


frown unprejudiced, dispassionate and candid 
opinions, 


CRIME. 

In perusing the daily notices of crime and 
punishment, we have been frequently struck 
with the proportionate injustice of the latter 
as regulated by the courts 6dflaw. An u«fortu- 
nate wretch whom penury and want have in- 
duced to commit a theft, is coldly and unhesi- 
tatingly convicted and consigned for months, 
nay years, to the hardness of manual labour 
amid the dreariness of a prison, whilst many a 
deep and deliberate villain, escapes from pun- 
ishment through the intricacies of the law as 
entangled by the sophistry of his counsel.— 
‘There are many species of vice also that are 
not so particularly amenable to the laws, such 
as slander, gaming, intemperance, libertinism, 
&c. The perpetration of either of these we con- 
sider far more deleterious to the good of socie- 
ty than petty larceny. Yet how many mon- 
sters have we prowling among us who boast of 
such acts as these, and are not held cognizable 
to justice or to punishment. The murderer of 
reputation, and the murderer of honour is more 
a Villain in the eyes of justice than a common 
robber. He that destroys the peace of a virtu- 
ous family and robs an innocent being of repu- 
tation, should be considered as a renegado 
trom principle and religion, and be held an- 
swerable to justice and awarded more than or- 
dinary punishment, even by an earthly court. 


Notices. 


The clubs of London,—We have read this 
work with intense and unlaging interest.— 
Sheridan, Fox, Pitt, Burke, Selwyn and a host 
of their compeers figure in its pages with 
characteristic interest. The sketches of She- 
ridan are particularly interesting. Those of 
Charles Fox are also especially fine. The ac- 
ceunt of the beaf-steak club with a descrip- 
tion of its prominent members is really a ban- 
quet for the literary epicure, full of substantial, 
and uncloying interest. 

We shall occasionally give our readers an 
extract from these volumes, which are equally 
diversified with witand good humour, Fight- 
ing Fitzgerald is a vivid, interesting, though 
disgusting portrait of a notorious duellist. His 
death is a horrid picture. The anecdotes cha- 
racteristic of Buckhorse the jockey, are ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous and amusing, We recom- 
mend a perusal of this book to those who are 
fond of jocose entertainment, and genuine at- 
tic wit, 


Flirtation,—This is one of the best novels 
of a sentimental cast, which we ever perused. 
The many natural and pretty thoughts which 
occur throughout its pages, cannot fail to come 
home to every reader. They touch the chords 
of memory, and awaken a thousand tender re- 
collections and associations which we had be- 
lieved were hushed forever in the tide of obli- 
vion. Its author appears intimately acquaint- 
ed with the subject he illustrates, and although 


- frequently pausing in detail forthe expression 


of a precept, it is always done with such pro- 
priety as never to displease the reader. To 
females this work must particularly recommend 
itself. tis indeed written expressly for them, 
and combines interest with instruction, precept 
with example, The main story is well conceiv- 
ed and excellently told, and the episodes that 
are occasionally introduced, all serve to illus- 
trate the course and effects of flirtation in the 
various grades of its practice. 


Confessions of an Old Bachelor, —This is the 
title of a volume which has recently appeared 
in London. It will not answer the expecta- 
tions of the general reader, yet evidences con- 
siderable talent and sume discriminate observ- 
ations. ‘The work should rather have been cal- 


led the Reminiscences of Boybvod, as the lar- 
ger portion of its pages axe océupied in detail- 
ing childish adventures and history. The fol-, 
lowing brief oxtracts are specimens of its best 
passages.— | 


in the famous soliloquy of Hamlet, there is no 
question of suicide.—London Weekly Review. 


One Hundred Fablse-—-An agreeable work, 
by Northcote, of which the foregoing is the ti- 


“Discontent seldom troubles men of com- tle, has just appeared in London, in one vol- 
mon minds; at least not in the same degree as ume, illustrated by nearly three hundred wood 


it does thosé of more exalted capacities and | 


more exquisite sensibilities. The ordinary, 
practical man has a limited number of feelings, 
a few staple ideas, that are the sum of all that 
he ever entertains; he pursues a straight, beat- 


en path, and nothing has power to turn aside | Doings. 


his attention, either to the right or to the left. 

‘All women almost, are captivated by talent; 
especially those for whose pleasure in particu- 
lar, its possessor may exert it. Nothing can 
be more delightful to them, because nothing 
can be more flattering, and flattery isthe key 
to all hearts.—Want of handsome person, or 
even of good looks, is for the most part for- 
gotten, willingly pardoned in the man of tal- 
ent. ‘The eye of woman does not require to be 
dazzled, as well as her mind; (I speak of gene- 
ral instances.) The same cannot be'said with 
respect to virtuous qualities. In so much high- 
er esteem doves human vanity hold talent than 
virtue. Good looks, combined with vapid in- 
tellect, will win few womem, unlegs they are 
equally vapid with the object of their admira- 
tion. 

‘¢ Now, there are few things»which I dislike 
more in children, and young people who are 
growing up, than conceit; but still it is better 
to be too confident, than over diffident. Your 
friends around you can never in the one case, be 
afraid of hurting you by any remarks which 
they may make on you personally, or on any 
one like you. Inthe other case they are per- 
petually keeping guard over every syllable that 
drops trom their lips—a state of constraint lit- 
tle better than the rack; they do so, because 
they are unwilling to annoy the parents of the 
shy child, by hurting the feelings of the child 
himself. Again, a confident child will under- 
take much more, and consequently, will do 
much more, than a backward child. The one 
will chatter away, and gain some little usage 
of the world and manners, some little intima- 
cy with society and its forms; the other will re- 
main icebound, and in comparative barbarism; 
reluctant tocourt humanization, The one will 
not hesitate to get up and dance-when he is bid, 
or shew his steps, or make any display for the 
amusement of the company. ‘The other will 
scarcely know the use of his limbs, except to 
hurry out of the sight of those in whose dread- 
ful presence he stands. SButan unhappy con- 
dition of awkwardness of ‘this sort is entirely 
owing to those whose office it is to educate a 


The Confessions of an Old Maid is the title 
of a work which has just been published in this 
city. We shall endeavour to give an opinion 
of it hereafter. 


Mrs, Colvin again offers her Weekly Messen- 
ger for sale, observing if she fails meeting with 
a purchaser, she will be compelled to disconti- 
nue the publication. The causes which induce 
her to this avowal, are her feeble health and 
the harassing and unfeminine business of pub- 
lisher, which she has been compelled to en- 
counter, superadded to the delicate and pleas- 
ant matter of editing. 


Durazzi.—This is the name of another new 
novel, which is soon to be pnblished in Lon- 
don. It is from the pen of Mrs, Jameson. 

A London Season. Thesketches of London 
fashionable life contained in the spirited novel 
of Almack’s Revised, are decidedly superior 
'o any that have yet issued from the press.— 
These are scenes which could only have been 
described by one familiar with the best society, 
and characters pourtrayed with a delicacy of| 
touch pceuliarto this clever writer. He has 
amply availed himself of the material so abun- 


| dant to one moving in the higher circles, and 


has produced altogether a very delightful book. 

German Criticism on Hamlet.—Tieck, in the 
Dramaturgische Blatter, is of opinion that 
Shakspeare meant to represent Ophelia as the 
victim of more than a sentimental passion; and 
that her scarcely delicate song contains her 


engravings. 

Mr. Theodore Hook, in his new story enti- 
tled ** Cousin William,” is universally allow- 
ed to have exceeded all his former Sayings and 
The farcical characters and conversa- 
tions are beyond any thing laughable; while 
other parts of the story are distinguished by 
passages of pathos and tragic power of the most 
fixing interest. 


_ Another Farce.—A farce from the French, 
called the Somnambulist, or the White Phan- 
tom of the Village, has also been successfully 
represented. [tis spoken of in the Atlas, how- 
ever, as grossly immoral and indecent. 


[For the Philadelphia Alburh. ] 
SONNET. 


She hath a lip that would bewilder age-- 
A round, red, full, delicious, scornful lip, 
Forever half convulsed with mimic rage, 
And yielding “sweets that bees might die 
to sip.” 
She is so young and proudly passionate, 
So eloquently beautiful and wild, 
Her soul is as a wilderness where fate 
Has scatter’d flowers which passion has 
defiled. 


And yet so glorious is her destiny, 
That all are conquests to her power of 
thought-- 
An untamed fountain gushes not more free 
. Than her wild words all daring and un- 
taught. 
And then she plays so sweetly on the lute, 
That I'll grow maa if she reject my suit. 
ROMEO. 


THEATRICAL. 


Since our last the Gambler’s Fate has been 
performed three or four times to poor houses. 
The piece is considered a good one, and ef- 
fective by dramatic critics, the scenery pretty 
and the story moral. The public will not pat- 
ronise it however, and so the matter rests.— 
Mr, Warren selected three farces as the enter- 
tainments for his benefit on Monday. Another 
and the greatest attraction was Sloman’s imed- 
ley songs. It is superfluous to say he was ap- 
plauded to the echo, and that the house was 
well filled. Last evening The Serf was played 
for the first time. 


Mr Jefferson’s benefit is fixed for Friday.— 


We hope he will produce something more like- 
ly to meet with public approbation than he has 
done on similar occasions for the two past sea- 
sons. 

Little Miss Lane who used to figure at the 
Walnut Street Theatre is working miracles as 
a theatrical phenomenon in New York. She 
has been performing Miss Fisher’s characters 
and the Courier says in some of them she is 
quite her equal. It is all child’s play, and for 
the most part Miss Fisher’s was nothing else.— 
Charles Kembles opinion of the English Ros- 
cius, and the rage of his popularity might well 
be applied to both these young ladies. 

The staterrent of the Literary Cadet that 
Charles Gilfort was to succeed Mr, Pelby as the 
lessee of the Boston Tremont Theatre is incor- 
rect. 

Cooper and Miss Rock have been performing 
at the Tremont Theatre for the past week. 

Mr. Flynn manager of the Chatham theatre 
has united himself in wedlock to Miss Twibill. 
_ Miss Placide and Mr. Blake are the princi- 
pal attractions at the Boston theatre. 

Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp, has been 


own history. He also attempted to prove that | brought out with great splendour at the Bowery. 


 Agoba’s” beautiful lines in our next. 

“ Derfla” is received. His communication 
possess merit and shall be attended to early. 

“‘ The Spirit of Love,” contains some inac 
curacies. The manuscript is preserved. 


‘Pale is the cheek where roses lately dwelt,” 
sounds very much like some Stanzas by Henry 
Neele, commencing “ Pale is the cheek where 
the rose flourished brightly.” 

“The Small Genius, No. 11.” in the course 
of a fortnight. 


Weare obliged to “‘ Desanque,” for his able 
defence of Willis’s poems, but are sorry to de- 
cline its publication in consequence of its ex- 
ceeding length. The opinions he advances 
and the doctrines he advocates, conform strict- 
ly with our own notions in these matters. We 
shall be glad to hear from so sensible a corres- 
pondent frequently. 


Several favours received this week and not 


enumerated aboye shall have due attention 
paid them. 


Or Agricultural and Literary Gazette. 


The Farmer’s Magazine is designed to con- 
tain information drawn from authentic sources 
relative to the improvement and management 
of remarkable farms, sources of manure, num- 
ber and kind of stock, farming utensils, labour- 
ers, dairies, &c, Agricultural improvements; 
drawings and descriptions of useful inventions; 
critical notices and reviews of such phblications 
as may tend to the interests of the Husbana- 
man: improvements in the breed of Domestic 
animals; accounts of such Foreign and Domestic 
trees, shrubs, vines, plants, seeds and grains, 
as are considered necessary or useful for sub- 
sistance, coinfort or ornament, with informa- 
tion relative to their.treatment, growth, requi- 
site kinds of soil, &c. and in short, whatever 
may tend to increase the product of the soil, 
and advance the rural economy of the country. 

Insertion will always be given to such re- 
ports, Addresses and Papers, as may be com- 
municated for publication, by the several Agi- 
cultural Societies of this and other states. 

A Land Register will contain as far as prac- 
ticible, a list of farms, which’are now, or may 
hereafter be for sale, account of their size, sit- 
uation, quality and such other particulars as 
may be deemed useful. 

Space will be afforded for the solid and ster- 
ling beauties of literature, the useful arts and 
sciences, Chemistry, Natural History and Ph- 
losophy, Biography and Travels, state of the 
Markets in the principle Sea Ports, &c. &c. 


TERMS. 

The Farmer’s Magazine will be published 
Semi-Monthly; the price is three dollars, pay- 
able either at the time of subscribing, or on the 
receipt of the first number, That form and, 
size hae been adopted, which is deemed most 


convenient for binding, while the quality of the « “ 


paper, the beauty of the type, (entirely new,) 
and the general execution of the work, will be 
such, as it is hoped will reflect credit on the 
Publishers, and gratify its patrons. 

i’ Address post paid) Thomas C. Clarke, 
agent for the Proprietors, Philadelphia. 

«* Editors copying the above, may contri- 
bute to the interests of an invaluable science, 
and will receive a copy of the work. 


MARRIAGES. 


In Darien, Geo. on the 20th ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Stokes, Joseph Mulvey, Esq. of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss Coorg Daughter of the late Ge- 
neral Francis Hopkins. : 

On Thursday evening, the 19th ult. in Ceci] 
eopnty, Maryland, by the Rev. James Magraw, 
Mr. Isaac Trimble, merchant of Baltimove, to 
Miss Rebecca B. Moore of the former place. 


DEATHS. 


On Saturday, the 5th inst. Mr, William Pur- 
vis, Jr. in the 22nd year of his age. 

The deceased was a young man of most ami- 
able disposition, sound understanding, and ex- 
cellent principles, his correct deportment won 
the esteem of all whom he became acquainted 
with in life; and the qualities of his heart were 
such as toensure the lasting regret of his inti- 
mate associates, 

( On 5th day evening, (3d inst.) Ruth Carnahan, 
in the 65th year of her age, an exemplary mem- 


ber of the Society of Friends. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


‘‘ Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—fricnds we need not fear.” 


(From the Journal of Education.) 
WOMAN’S ELOQUENCE. 

‘sWoman cannot plead at the bar, or preach in the 
pulpit, or thunder in the senate house. Yet hers is 
no trifling eloquence. Its power, though unostenta- 
tious in display, is mighty in result. In the retire- 
ment of her.own family, in the circle of her friends 
and acquaintances, in the various intercourse of so- 
ciety, what a charm can woman spread around her; 
what a zest to every other enjoyment she can impart; 
what encouragement she can give to virtue, and what 
reproofs to vice; what aids she can afford to the cause 
of religion; in short, what an amount of good she can 
accomplish, and what an immense influence exert,— 
by her mere conversation. Is it not, then, of vast im- 
portance, that her powers of conversation, should be 
cultivated, as a part of the course of her education, 
and not left, as they too often are, to taketheir whole 
character from the adventitious circumstances of life 
in which she may be placed? But you will inquire 
how is this to be made matter of instruction; must’ it 
not be the result, and the result only, of a young la- 
dy’s intercourse with polished and intelligent society? 
I think not. I would allow to such intercourse all 
the efficacy which it deserves, and doubtless this effi- 
cacy is great.—But I would go deeper than this; I 
would go farther back, even to that period of life, 
when females are not yet considered old enough to 
mingle in promiscuous society, and especially to bear 
their part in the conversation of others, much their 
superiors in age and intelligence. I would have the 
mother, to all the extent in her power, and the in- 
structress, as a part of her course of instruction, de- 
vete themselves to this great object.—This is the 
very way, too, in which all the knowledge that a young 
lady is acquiring at school may be made of practical 
use; for it may all be introduced into her conversa- 
tion, either for the entertainment or instruction of 


others.”’ 


THE KNIGHT OF MALTA. 
in the centre of an apartment whose walls were 
hung with rich cloths, and whose floors were spread 
with the most costly weavings of the east, sate, or 
rather reclined, a knight in the half armour of the 


times. Before him stood a marble table; whose un-/} 


blemished surface sustained a lamp, the faint rays of 
which shone full upon his face. Its lines had settled 
in the expression of suffering; and at short intervals, 
tears which he impatiently struck from them, glisten- 
ed in his eyes. Hesighed heavily, and once or twice 
rose hastily from his seat, as if endeavouring to es- 
cape from the weight that lay on his spirit. Sud- 
dealy a narrow entrance in view, opened and closed 
again after admitting a young and delicately formed 
female. At her appearance he hastened towards her 

and raising from her face a rich veil that concealed .. 
he kissed her fervently and in silence: then, taking 
her hand, he led her to an open casement, through 
which the moon streamed in unshadowed splendour. 
From thence he looked upward, and strove to disco- 
ver in the overhanging firmament, the &tar which the 
juggling science of the age had taught him to revere 
as the arbiter of his fate. It shone with @ mild and 


steady light; and to an unprepossessed mind, would 


have suggested images of repose and beauty: but his 
diseased imagination saw written on its placid disk, 


_ taenaces Of fatal import, and he shuddered as he read 


the visionary threat. 
‘Constantia,’ he said, addressing his companion in 


hollow tremulous accents, ‘ihe conclave have met, 
and the humble knight whose best distinction was 
your love, has, by their election, been made the egual 
of rulers and kings. But the gift of power is not 
Without its alloy, and in becoming the guide of oth- 
ers, I have ceased to be myown. The gaze of the 
multitude is on me, and follows me from the scene 
of public functions to the solitude of these recesses, 
nor is it fitting that the leader of Malta’s chivalry 
should ever enjoy softer endearments than may be 
reaped from the austerities of monastic devotion, the 
pageantry of the tournay, or the hazardous revelry 
of well fought fields. So, at least say the hoary-hea- 
ded fools of our conclave; but you know me too well, 
to believe that their words alone could persuade me 
to talk of separation to you. Separation; from whom? 
If the grey dotards could but imagine the fervour of 
my attachment—the blandishments of your tongue— 
the softness of your bosom, and the high heroic heart 
that throbs beneath it!. Ifthey knew but how often 
when the call to arms has found me in the retirement 
of your bower, you have lent mea nobler impulse 
than I owned without you, and buckling on my ar- 
mour, have bid me be a true knight; and how often, 
its hazards over, my dearest reward for the valour of 
all men praized, has been your gentle welcome; 
would they wish me to leave you? Constantia, the 
contumely of these men were nothing to me: but the 
stars themselves, those potential rulers of earthly 
destinies, demand it from your lover. Will you par- 
don him that he dare not refuse?’ 

He ended, and the youthful girl whom he address- 
ed, stood pale and motionless as marble. It was in 


truth, a harsh revealment to one, whose love was in- 
tense as the worship of holy things—whose bound- 


less security required all the power of the darkly pre- 
dictive words she hadjust heard, to chill and to break 
it. She had been sailing on a quiet sea, in a barque, 
teeming with soft sounds and pleasing emotions, and 
now was stranded ona lone shore with nothing to 
greet her sense but the monotonous discord of an an- 
gry ocean. She might notuunaptly be compared in 
her present hopeless and solitary condition, to a trav- 
eller, who having smoothed his pillow at night on one 
ofthose verdant spots that adorn the barrenness of 
the desert, with living rills gushing around him, and 
fresh leaves waving over him, awakes on the morrow 
to the horrors of endless and burning sterility. She 
strove to speak, but the words rattled hoarsely in her 
throat, and the effort spent itself in inarticulate 
sounds. But there was a proud spirit inher eye, 
that gave promise of early and greater self-command: 
and well was that promise kept. : 
‘Godfroy,’ she said in low but distinct accents, 
‘when your summons came, I was alone in the soli- 
tary chamber, which to be near you, 1 have chosen 
instead of my father’s free hall. I was alone with 
the dishonor for which I bartered a spotless name, 
and yet when your messenger’s step awoke the sleep- 
ing echoes of that silent room, I knew that he came 
to guide me to your presence, and I was happier in 
that reflection, than the fame or love of kindred 
could have made me. But you say aright; the com- 
panion of your obscure days, deserves not to share 
in the splendour of your future lot. The hand that 
led me by mine from my youthful home, had no other 
trust than the bridle reins, and a good sword. A 
weightier care is in store for it and I resign its pro- 
tection. Say I not well, love?? She crept into his 
bosom, and Jay there with an eye as calm and as 
bright as evershone on happier days. Then rising, 
she looked up in his face earnestly—tenderly. 
*Godfroy,’ she continued, ‘lend me your poinard, I 


know it is ever by your side, and as a parting gift I 


would weave around its hilt a ringlet of the poor hair 
you have praised so often.’ She received the dagger 
from him. It had been won in strife from the infidel, 
and was enchased with rich jewels. Her dark hair 
was twined around it. The moment after she buried 
it in her side, and fell bleeding at his feet! Quick as 
thought he upraised her inanimate body. He bound 
up its wound, and warmed her faded lips with his 
kisses, till they blushed again with the sanguine die 
of the rose. Hope reilluminated his eye fora mo- 
ment, but gradually left it as those lips resumed the 
ashy paleness of death. He took her white and 
lifeless hand and sighed over it his last adieu. ‘That 
blow—that blow! It hath killed us both, Constan- 
tia.’ 

The sultry plains of Syria were crowded with the 
array of war. The crescent and the cross waved in 
deadly hostility over ita parched soil. Around the 
banners of the turbanned Prophet, were gathered the 
bravest of his worshippers—the swarthy Bodouin, 
the melancholy Turk, and the pale, enervate Persian. 
Opposed to them was the flower of Christendom— 
the hosts of France and England, of middle Germa- 
ny, and Venice, the mistress of the seas. Malta's 
best lances were there, but without their legitimate 
leader, Godfroy, the grand master of their order, had 
mysteriously disappeared from amongst them. Dark 
and injurious suspicions were levelled at his kingly 
competitors in fame, from which his followers were 
only won by the absorbing interest of the approach- 
ing strife. It came at last, and thousands who on 
that day saw the sun rise bright and unclouded; lay 
stiff and cold, ere its beams were quenched in night. 


‘The dawn marshalled them forth—followers of the 


cross and crescent. The middle hour found them 
contending. But we are not fit chroniclers of the 
events of that conflict. A single feature of them, how- 
ever, we would fain commemorate. 

Overpowered by numbers, and oppressed by long 
continued exertions, the knights of St. John were 
slowly retiring beforé the countless myriads of the 
east, when a remarkable incident gave them anew 
the advantage of the fight. At this critical period, 
when retreat was rapidly assuming the characteris- 
tics of flight, a knight apparelled in sable armour, 
and bestriding a noble animal of tlre same colour ap- 
peared amongthem. He shouted the war cry of the 
order, and urging his horse at full speed against the 
nearest of his assailants, struck them down in his 
progress. Long and unimpeded, he kept on his vic- 
torious way till the boldest of his followers trembled 
at his rashness. The catastrophe was however at 
hand, and the blood that bedabled his armour, testi- 
fied that he had not pursued his stern career unharm- 
ed. The stroke of a battle axe parried on his sword, 
had shivered it to pieces: he drew from his bosom a 
poinard, whose jewelled hilt was encircled with a sin- 
gle tress of raven hair. (Was it Constantia’s?) He 
raised it aloft to strike a last blow, but life waned in 
the effort, and horse and rider came to the earth to- 
gether to rise from it no more. 

FLIRTS AND FLIRTATION. 

The first is a common sport to all men, the very 
laughing stock of those on whom she imagines she 
has made the greatest impression. She cannot rise 
in esteem, and if she fail, she isunpitied. Flirtation, 
however considered seriously or lightly, is injurious 
to and unbecoming in woman. It is broadly, an un- 
blushing confession which the individual makes of 
her desire to attract the notice of men. What wo- 
man -of common pride would say so much in words? 
Yet no language can be more unequivocal! If re- 
strained by a sense of this humiliating interpretation, 
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which even the weakest of male observers put upon 
flirtation, there are manifold prudential reasons to 
restrain that silly appetite for display and notoriety. 
No girl ever made a happy union by flirtation; be- 
cause no man capable of making a woman perma- 
nently happy was ever attracted by that which is dis- 
gusting to rational and refined minds; the fool may 
be so caught, and with the fool, life will be’ what it 
ought to be, between a flirt anda coxcomb! Flirta- 
tion in a woman is equivalent to libertinism in a man; 
it is the manifestation of the same loose principles, 
only restrained by the usages of the world from dev- 
eloping itself ina similar way. The bare idea of this 
ought to preserve thousands, who perhaps fall into 
the error through mere exubrance of spirits, from ex- 
posing themselves to a suspicion at which their na- 
ture must shrink. 

Youth, beauty and genuine accomplishments stand 
in no need of the mistaken weapon flirtation, to 
achieve their highest conquest; if they resort to it, 
we may be assured there is a consciousness of want 
of desert, or a vanity which must poison all true en- 
joyment. Let the young, the lovely and the gifted, 
therefore adhere to the nature which made them 
what they are; and leave flirtation to those who fan- 
cy they cannot provoke attention without forcing 
themselves by ill manners into the unfeminine situa- 
tion of being conspicuous. The despairing maiden 
who has courted marriage for years, without being 
once courted; silly, ordinary woman who aped the 
graces without success; and the ridiculous affected 
would be accomplished, unsuspected of endowments 
except in her own.idea:—these may try flirtation for 
effect—_they can hardly suffer, from being a few de- 
grees more contemptible in the sight of the men, who 
have hitherto disregarded, and now only laugh at and 
despise them. But the true woman--of Amcrica, 
where the sex are treated with the honour due to 
them—the woman of understanding, of intelligence, 
and of intellect—the woman of real charms, be they 
of body or mind,—that woman would be worse than 
an idiot were she to throw away all the advantages 
of which feminine sprightliness and intuitive percep- 
tion, feminine grace in person, and feminine delicacy 
of soul, render her the adored mistress,—for the sake 
of an exhibition of herself, which, however sparkling 
she may fancy it in the moment of folly, is a lasting 
_ stigma upon her fame, and a certain cloud upon her 
prospects. 


ISABELLA. 
Patroness of Columbus. 

‘‘ Cotemporary writers have been enthusiastic in 
their description of Isabella, but time has sanctioned 
their eulogies; she is one of the purest and most beau- 
tiful characters on the pages of history. She was 
well formed, of the middle size, with great dignity 
and gracefulness of deportment, and a mingled gravi- 
ty and sweetness of demeanor. Her complexion was 
fair, her hair auburn, inclining to red; her eyes were 
of a clear blue, with a benign expression; and there 
was a singular modesty in her countenance, gracing 
as it did, a wonderful firmness of purpose, and earn- 
estness of spirit. Though strongly attached to her 
husband and studious of his fame, yetshe always 
maintained her distinct rights as an allied princess. 
She exceeded him in beauty, in personal dignity, in 
-accuteness of genius, and grandeur of soul. Combin- 

ing the active and resolute qualities of man, with the 
softer charities of woman, she mingled in the warlike 
councils of her husband;—engaged personally in his] 
enterprises; and in some instances surpassed him in 
@the firmness and intrepidity of her measures;—while, 


being inspired with a truer idea of glory, she infused 


a more lofty and generous temper into his subtle and 
calculating policy.”—Jrving. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.] 
PASSAGES. 


Yes she is beautiful—her hair-- 
A flower of sunshine’s floating there— 
Her skin is white as mother pearl, 
Most delicately dyed with rose, 
Her lips have a delicious curl, 
And every syllable that flows, 
From thence is music’s dulcet spell 
Which maddens al), but—Isabel! 


Her hand is soft and delicate, 
And so bewildering its pressure, 
The heart at once is desolate, 
That never clasp’d a fairer—fresher—~ 
Her forin is sweetest symmetry, 
Her movements erial with grace, ' 
Words wildly warm and fondly free, 
And smiles that garnish beauty’s face, 
And then her eye so strangely hid, 
Beneath its half convulsive lid 
And long dark scintillating lashes, 
Through which the wildest sunshine flashes, 
Oh these are things will madden me, 
So full of living poetry. 


Her foot—-I love a pretty foot-- 
Is like a snow-flake, when it falls, 
So beautiful, and yet so mute, | 
Upon her father’s marble halls— 
I think it were a poet’s bliss 


To give sweet Isabel a kiss! ROMEO. 


FLIRTATION. | 
The annexed scraps are from this novel. To all 
our female readers who have not read it, we would 
recommend its perusal. ? 

“Tt is, perhaps, the privilege of woman only to ex- 
tract the sting of grief from others by the gentle pa- 
tience with which she is taught by Nature to set the 
example of meek endurance. Her first step in the 
career Of duty, is generally by the bed of sickness or 
of suffering. There she hushes helpless infancy to 
repose; and to the infirmity of age supplies the sweet- 


smooth the angry passions, to allay the violence of 
intemperate man, to divert or soothe the querulous- 
ness of peevish fretful tempers. It is hers, in fine, to 
be a peace maker on earth; and let her not disdain 
this her allotted career nor ever swerve from it. It 
has not the promise of this world’s beatitudes or glo- 
ries, but it is blessed, and it is glorious nevertheless; 
and oh! above all, let not those who ought to cherish 
and foster these gentle virtues, endeavour to stifle or 
eradicate them by substituting in their place the ex- 
citements of frivolous vanities, and the empty cares 
of dissipation.” 

‘s There are some foibles in the very greatest cha- 
racters, something to bear with and to be forborne by 
all those whom we most love and esteem, or by 
whom we are most loved and esteemed ourselves; 
these are the minutie of life, which nevertheless 
compose its sum total; and upon our treatment of 
these, depends more of our happiness than is gratify- 
ing to self-love to acknewledge.” 

“True politeness is a beautiful polish; nay more, 
it is a valuable lustre on worth of character; for it is 
the offspring of good feeling, and good feeling cannot 
bear to give pain. Had.there been a grain of it in 
Lady Frances’s composition, she would not have 
borne that her husband should appear to be neglect- 
ed, or be secondary, even for a moment in her esti- 
mation, to any other human being; but had this ob- 
servation been made to Lady Frances, she would 
have pleaded the custom of the world, the impossi- 


1**your bnsiness will be finished, for their will be an 


ness of cheerful patience.—-It is her province toj 


ly from other people; and a long etcetera of imperti- 
nent nothings, that only mean, ‘I am tired of my 
husband, and I wish he were tired of me—we have 
enough of each other at home.” But this genuine 
good breeding, which has its source in the heart, de- 
serves not to be named with that merely, superficial 
manner arising out of a selfish regard to personal in- 
dulgence or personal vanity.” 


‘HOGARTH’S LAST PAINTING. 
A few months before this ingenious artist was 
seized with the malady which deprived society of 
one of its most distinguished ornaments, he proposed 
for his matchless pencil the work he has entitled a 
tail piece—the first idea of which is said to have been 
started in company, while the convivial glass was 
circulating round his own table—‘* My next underta- 
king,” said Horgarth, shall be the end of all things.” 
“If that bo the case,” replied one of his friends, 


end to the painter.” 


“ There will so!” answered Hogarth, sighing heav- 
ily, ‘and therefore the sooner my work is done, the 
better.” 
Accordingly, he begun the next day, and continued 
his design with a diligence that seemed to indicate 
an apprehension that he should not live till he hed 
completed it. This, however, he did in the most in- 
genious manner, by grouping every thing which could 
denote the end of all things. A broken bottle—an 
old broom worn to the stump—the butt end of an 
old musket—a cracked bell—a bow unstrung—a 
crown tumbied in pieces—Towers in ruins—the sign 
post of an old tavern called the World’s End, tumb- 
ling—the moon in her wane— the map of her globe 
burning—a gibbet falling, the body gone, and the 
chains which held it dropping down—Phebus horses 
dead in the clouds—a vessel wrecked—Time with 
his hour-glass and scythe broken, and a tobacco, pipe 
in his mouth the last whiff of smoke going out—a 
play book opened, with Exuent Omnes stamped in the 
corner—an empty purse—and a statute of bankrupt- 
cy taken out against Nature. ‘So far, so good,” 
cried Hogarth, “‘ nothing remains but this,” taking 
his pencil in a sort of prophetick fury, and dashing off 
the similitude of a painter’s ballet broicen——“ Finis!’ 
said Hogarth, ‘‘the deed is done! all ts over!” 
It is remarkable, and little known, perhaps, that he’ 
died a month after finishing this Ta1L Piece, having 
never again taken the ballet in his hand. 


GAMBLING. 

The fountain of cozenage and vi'liany—a thing so 
common all over Europe at this day, that many men 
are utterly undone by it, their means pent, patrimo- 
nies consumed, they and their posterity beggered, 
besides swearing, wrangling, drinking, and such in- 
convenience, which are ordinary concomitants. For 
when once they have got a haunt of such companies 
and habit of gaining, they can hardly be drawn from 
it; but, as an itch it will tickle them, and as it is 
with all habits, wher once entered, they cannot easily 
leave it off: verat mantes insana cupido, they are mad 
upon their sport. That which once was their liyeli- 
hood, should have maintained their wife, children and 


family, is now spent and gone, sorrow and beggary 
succeeding. So .good things may be abused; and 


that which was first invented to refresh man’s weary 
spirits, when they come from other labours and stu- 
dies, to exhilierate the mind, to entertain time and 
company, tedious otherwise in long solitary winter 
nights, and keep them from worse matters, an honest 


bility of doing, in such trivial circumstances, different- | 


exercise, is certainly perverted. 
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For the Philadelphia Album. 


THE WANING MOON. 

Fair wanderer of the sky, 

Why hath the star-built car, 

Its silent journey sped so far, is 
Around the pole, where night’s cold streaming fly, 

Ere thy own vestal flame Dd 

With noiseless morning came, ~~ 
To hold its watch while the dark hours pass by. 


The days are newly gone, 
Since thy refulgent gem . 
Was first ap¢ fairest of all them, 
That on the‘twilight robe of evening shone; 
Thytiorn was full of light ‘ 
beautiful and bright, 


_- The gazer’s eye was turned to thee alone. 


The traveller on his way 
Through the pine-covered glen, 
Far from the step and voice of men, 
If no stern out-lawsjin the thicket lay, 
Did lift his hands to heaven 
And bless the light'so timely given, 
When on his path died the last beams of day. 


The helm-man on the sea, 
Of the unlighted shore, 
That echoed to no friendly roar, 
Sang to the waters with his wonted glee, 
When on this mighty swell ) 
Thy look of gladness fell, | 
And pointed where his trackless way was free. 


It was the hour for prayer, 
And calmly did’st thou pour, 
Thy rays along the chapel floor, 
While knees were bent in sweet devotion there. 
_Never did incense rise | 
With purer fragrance to the skies, 
Than rose that evening on the hallowed air. 


The wild and watchful bird, 
Whose wing through all the day 
Unto his side in silence lay, 
From many ashadowy grove and bower was heard, 
- Making his strange notes sound 
Par through the woods around, 
While not a noise beside their echoes stirred. 


_ Our eyes, oh earth, have seen 
Thy forms of beauty pass, | 
Like phantoms of the prophet’s glass, 
And nothing left to'tell that they had betn; 
’ Yes, we have wept to know 
That all we love below, 
Gives no support on which our hopes may lean. 


The funeral bell has rung, 
And mourners come in sad array 
Taking their slow and silent way, | 
_ Where solemn shades from church-yard trees are flung. 
Around the lost one’s pall, | 
No tears of common sorrow fall, 

And they should not for one so fair and young. 


Buta few days ago, 
No step more lightly bounding, 
No voice more gaily sounding, 

No eye more bright, no cheek of deeper glow, 

_ No heart more warm and true, ‘i 
Among the village maids we knew, 

Than her’s for whom they raise the wail of wo. 


And grasped her cold weak hand, 
And wept; then pressed her aching head 

And kissed her burning cheek, 

While love and sorrow—strove to speak, __ 
But could no more than tears of anguish shed. 


Then all knelt by her side 
To breathe a last farewell; . 
She could not speak, but oh, iflooks may tell 
What parting spirits feel, she would have cried, 
Weep not that I must go 
Away from earthly wo— : 
And then she dropt her eye-lids, gasped and died. 


Within the chapel’s gloom 
The shrouded bier was laid, 
Till the last rites were paid : 
By them who mourned so much her early doom; 
~ And the sad dirge they sung, 
As through the echoing vaults it rung, 
Seemed chaunted by the dwellers of the tomb. 


‘** Weep not for them who gq 
In life’s young hours, ~ 
To lay them down below 
The church-yard flowers; 
Thy tears, fond mourner, fall 
Upon the silent grave of all, 
For which their own would flow; 
Weep not for them. 


Their years have passed away 
Like their own dreams, 
Or the last light of day 
On peaceful streams; 
For they had yet to know, 
That joy was but the vail of wo, 
In all its bright array; 
Weep not for them. 


They die as flowers have died, 

Laid low at morn, : 
When all their hues of pride 

Were proudly worn, 
‘Nor left to feel, at last, 
The death-chill of the nightly-blast 
And wither side by side; , 

Weep not for them. 


But weep for them, who stay 
When friends are gone, 
While years of dull decay 
Move darkly on; 
Like sentinels, that keep 
Their lonely watch, while others sleep 
The stormy night away, 
Oh, weep for them. 


Light on our-lost one’s breast 

The turf shall lie, 
And oh, thus to be blest, 

Who would not die? 
She sleeps and will not wake— 
No step, no voice, no dream, shall break 
The calmness of her rest, 

Weep not for her.” 


The tones to silence fell; 
The funeral mass was said, 
And the last requiem for the dead 
Rang through the lengthened aisle with solemn swell; 
Then many wept aloud, | 
As they came round the lifted shroud, , 
To take a last sad look and say, farewell. 


Again they raised the bier 
And slowly, sadly moved 
To the still home of one sodoved, 
And laid her down in tears, then did we hear 
The cold earth, as it fell 
Upon her coffin, like a knell 
From the deep grave, a sound of wo and fear. . 


past, anc.oh, how soon 
That almost angel form, 
With life and joy and beauty warm, 
Became, although so dear, a thankless boon; © 
Once beautiful as thou, 
When youth was on thy brow, 
EShe’s dark as thou art now, oh waning moon. 


> 
Arodnd her dying bed THE BEB. 
, Did her companions stand, Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


|| heir. 


A lady wrote to her lover, begging him to lend her 
some money. She added, by way of postscript, * I 
am so ashamed of the request I have made in this let- 
ter, that I sent after the postman to get it back; but 
the servant could not oveftake him.”’ 


Archbishop Usher being requested by a Mr. But- 
ton to write an Epitaph on his father, sent him the 
following: — 


Oh, heav’n and earth! Oh, stars and poles! 
That graves should be but Button-holes. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

Shakspeare’s pedigree is known solely by the en- 
tries on the Court Rolls of the manor of Rowington. 
‘It there appears that John Shakspeare, the eldest 
son of Richard, died in 1609, and that. Thomas Shak- 
speare wss admitted to the Hill Farm, as his son and 
This Thomas, from his will, which was made 
in 1614, appears to have been a mealman or baker, 
and lived at Moulsey End, in the Rowington, May 5, 
1614, his widow was admitted in the Court Baron to 
her free bench, and afterwards surrendered to her 
son John, who was then admitted accordingly. He 
died in February 1652-3, leaving two sons, William 
who died in 1690, and John, who died in 1710.” No 
less than five descents appear in this instance on the 
copyhold Court Rolls; there may possibly be further 
particulars upon them. | 


SONNET TO A 


Thy cheek is damp with tears my gentle girl, 
he melting splendour of thy glance has flown, 
Page are pale as marble, And the pearl 
hich once was round thy neck a fitting zone 

Is changed in mournfulness to gems of jet. 

Thy voice so full of sinless melody, 
Is hush’d in grief—thine eye-lash long is wet 

With sorrow’s emblems, gushing fast and free. 


Oh weep not thus. my gentle one—thy sire,— 
His soul untrammell’d by the bonds of clay, 
Is mingling with an everlasting choir, 
And tasting joys that never meet decay— 
Then dash those dewy tremblers from thine eye, 
And weep no more that he hath sought the sky. 


What is the difference between a good governess 
and a bad one? A good one guides Miss, and the 


other mis-guides. 


A GRAMMATICAL PUPIL. 

A country schoolmaster in the neighbourhood of 
Cockney, the other day, after giving one of his pu- 
pils a sound drubbing for speaking bad grammar, 
sent him to the other end of the room to inform ano- 
ther boy that he wished to speak to him, and, at the 


- |}same time, promising to repeat the dose if he spoke 


to him ungrammatically: the youngster being quite 
satisfied with what he had got, determined to be ex- 
act, and thus he addressed his fellow pupil: -There 
is a common substantive of the masculine gender , sin- 


gular number, nominative case, and in an angry mood, 


that sits perched upon the eminence at the other side 
of the room, wishes to articulate a few sentences to 
yon in the present tense. 


Caffre Marriages.—W hen a female of respectable 
rank is.to be married, an address is delivered to her 
by one of the elders of her clan, before she leaves the 
home of her kindred, in which she is admonished to | 
conduct herself as a prudent house-wife, to be obedi- 
ent to her husband, attentive to his aged parents and | 
careful of whatever iscommitted to her charge; above 
all, to be submissive when insulted, and ‘*to remain 
silent even though called a witch.” On arriving at 
the kraal of the bridegroom, she is condueted to a 
rew hut, the young man dancing before her, and 
sweeping the ground with green boughs, as an inti- 
mation that she ia expected to be always neat, clean, 
and orderly in her household. 


—— | 
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of every description neatly executed. 
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